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with its glaciers above her, I heard, at intervals, 
the same plaintive voice calling still, " Juillio — 
Juillio — " 

" Ah ! c'est la pauvre Lizzette," said my 
host of the chalet, in answer to my inquiry as 
to who or what she was, and then 1 demanded, 
in the words with which my story began, " Qui 
est done la pauvre Lizzette?" In reply to 
which I received the information which I have 
fashioned into the following historiette : 

To a poor and solitary vacherie, on the side 
of the awful Jungfrau, there came one summer 
tide a way-worn, care-marked man, who 
thenceforward made it his abode. A few goats 
formed the only flock he boasted, and this 
gloomy dwelling seemed rather selected from 
choice than as a fitting situation for an occu- 
pation to which, judging from his weather- 
beaten and son-browned looks, the former 
habits of his life bore little resemblance. Men 
said, indeed, that lands far beyond the gloomy 
barrier of the Alps had been visited by him ; 
lands of sun and regions of snow, but this was 
chiefly reported on surmise, for he was a dark 
and silent man, and the simple vacher as he 
passed him with his flock, shunned him still 
more than he saw himself shunned. Yet this 
strange man did not seem entirely cut off from 
the ties and sympathies of humanity : he had 
brought with him to that wild dreary abode 
sweet and playful child, who would sometimes 
win him from himself with the endearing fas- 
cinations of artless, delightful, and all delighted 
infancy. When he carried her round the base 
of the majestic Jungfrau, or pointed her eye to 
the lofty glacier, people said his countenance 
lost the stern unsocial air, and he looked almost 
more soft and gentle than other men. But 
even to young Lizzette his manner was, 
general, cold, stern, and forbidding, and as 
she advanced from mere childhood it apparently 
became more and more repelling. Vet her 
f ither was all the mountain maiden had to love, 
and setting apart the lively instincts of our 
nature, which lead our affections, spite of all 
barriers, to those to whom blood connects us, 
Lizzette would have loved this cold-hearted 
man, for the human heart must obey the strong 
necessity of loving something ; she did not 
know but that all others were like him, for she 
knew no other; beyond the gloomy region 



sat down On the ground, and laid her cheek on 
the icy hand, and broke into a loud long cry of 
helpless anguish. Lizzette was opposite the 
door of the hut, which was open ; after some 
minutes she was sensible that the light admitted 
by the doorway into the apartment was dark- 
ened by a figure that occupied it ; she looked 
up, and saw a stranger whom her cry of dis- 
tress had attracted, his band rested on the Alp- 
pole which was projected within the apartment, 
the Alp-horn too, and a large knife hung from 
the leathern girdle that circled his waist, from 
under his cap his brown hair hung clustering 
down ; but his bold, open and expressive coun- 
tenance was not untouched by a kindly and 
sympathetic feeling. My story must be brief: 
the stranger assisted in burying her father, and 
Lizzette felt what it is to lose all, all, the 
only solitary thing this earth, with its multiplied 
millions of living and breathing beings, con- 
tains for us to lore, for us to cling to, for us 
to cherish and be cherished by. She was alone 
in the world — for a time. But the young stran- 
ger told her of the fair and peaceful valley of the 
Simmemthal, and of a cottage on the mountain 
side near to its borders, where she should know 
more happiness than had ever been hers in the 
lonefy vacherie ; and she descended with him 
there, and the pastor joined their hands, and 
Lizzette was happy. 

But happiness is a frail plant, which even an 
Alpine valley, secluded though it be from the 
words, and looks, and deeds, that often wither 
its growth in the crowded haunts of men, 
cannot securely cherish. Oh no ! its roots 
are planted surely and safely far above this 
bleak world of ours, and it lives and blooms- 
unfading, only in immortality. Poor Lizzette 
was not so secure, her whole stock of happiness 
was in mortal keeping, wherever Juillio moved, 
there was her world, with him went ber heart, 
her soul, it seemed her very existence : had the 
spot of earth that contained that one being, 
been annihilated together with him, the world 
were to her a wide void desert. And this 
being, in whom she might be said to live, daily 
and hourly played a desperate game for life or 
death. JuiUio was a chamois-hunter, that fatal 
passion had seized him in his boyhood, and he 
pursued it with that wild enthusiasm which it 
always inspires. If Lizzette was happy, she 



at this instant the fatal chamois appeared 
cresting the gigantic rock above him — the eye 
of the young hunter kindled, his wife, his 
home, were all forgotten, he was away, like 
the arrow from the bow, a straining eye and 
beating heart one moment followed him as he 
sprang, Lizzette had turned just in time to see 
her husband already far from her, bound like 
an eagle stooping from its eyrie, from rock to 
rock, till one deep precipice only yawned be- 
tween him and the object of his pursuit, that 
wild passion once raised to its frenzied pitch, a 
wider gulf and loftier spring had not stopped the 
chamois hunter, the precipice was cleared, his 
grasp of the opposite rock was taken, but, hor- 
rible ! — it was a disjointed mass he grasped, one 
instant he had to cast a despairing look towards 
her he left, the next it thundered down with 
him, far from the light and life of the world 
he left for ever. 

Lizzette beheld him fall ; but memory never 
served to guide her to the place again : from 
that day and hour, life was a blank to her ; toon 
after she became a mother, bnt even the sight 
of her child seemed to awaken no sympathies in 
her bosom, she tended it carefully, but that ap- 
peared only an instinct, she never spoke to it, 
never smiled, or wept over it, every evening 
she still sallied out as it were to meet her 
chamois hunter on his retnjrn, and still wan- 
dering and looking, and never finding what she 
sought, her melancholy voice was heard by the 
peasant and goat-herd, and as the sound of 
' Juillio, Juillio' passed them by, they said to 
one another as they said to me, ' Ah ! c'est la 
pauvre Lizzette." 



HIGHrWAVS AND BYE-WAYB IN IRELAND. 
BY AN ANTIQUARY. 



around her she never was allowed to ramble, was miserable, too; but the evening, when she 
and intercourse even with the inhabitants ofjsaw him returning, made amends for the 



the neighbouring chalets she had none. Gen- 
tle, tender-hearted and affectionate, she loved 
even the goats that fed from her hand, and 
seemed to return her affection. 

One dreadful day a storm swept the moun- 
tain side, Lizzette trembled in her hut, but 
trembled more for her father than herself, for 
he was exposed to its fury— she ventured out 
in search of him, but could not see him ; he 
had gone further from home than was his wont, 
he returned late at evening drenched with the 
rain and benumbed with cold ; Lizzette 
warmed him some whey, and. chafed his frozen 
limbs, he blessed her with unwonted warmth 



misery of the day. His fondness for her so 
far overcame his passion for the chase, as 
never to allow him to prolong his absence 
much beyond the time she might expect his 
return home ; but long before that time ar- 
rived, Lizzette would be out on the snowy 
heights, anxiously looking for the first glimpse 
of his figure, as he sprang from height to 
height, from glacier to glacier, downward des- 
cending to reproach her anxiety, and love her 
the better for the proof of affection he reproved. 
One evening he was later than usual, and 



No. II. 

When his victorious enemies were conducting 
King John of France in captivity from the field 
of Poictiers, it is recorded that the unhappy 
monarch hearing a fellow-prisoner chanting the 
chivalrous song of Roland, reproached him lor 
singing that air, at a time when there was n« 
Roland left for his country. "Ah!" retorted 
the soldier, " Rolands would yet be found, if 
there were a Charlemagne to attract them." In 
such a spirit would I declare to the world there 
are worthies in our native land, that need but 
the invitation and example of some command- 
ing genius, to vindicate her ancient literary cha- 
racter. It is for you, Mr. President, to place 
yourself in that exalted situation. It is for you 
to repeal the Union which has so long seduced 
the elite of our talented comrades to the sister 
country. It is for you to issue summonses for 
an Irish wil-tenagemot, a parliament of lite- 
rature. Be you our Charlemagne, and, I vouch 
for it, you will soon have your Paladins around 
you.- 



she, alarmed, ascended higher on the heights, 

she looked more wistfully, she listened for the 
of affection, kissed her cheek, and lay down to well known note of his Alp-horn more anxi- 
rest ; next morning his daughter had prepared [ ously ; at last he came, bounding over 
his morning meal j she waited for him, but he rocks and precipices; her heart beat high, 
did not come ; she went to call him, but he did and then grew calm, now he was safe once 
not answer to her voice ; she hastened to his more, and she smilingly watched him, as after 
bedside .to. awake him, but he did not move at a momentary disappearance he again stood be- 
her touch — he was dead. . Lizzette had never j fore her on a ledge of frowning and majestic ■ 
seen death before, she did not know it when : rock, she turned to look if she could catch. a j 

it came before her; she strove to warm the glimpse of the up-curling smoke of their cot, tion, if not your execration, as you pass out of 
maaimate frame , she could not succeed ; she promising a comfortable hearth after his toils ; Ballybough, is' the turnpike. I have a mortal 



But to continue our little tour. — And here I 
beg to protest against your omitting <* No. One," 
at the heading of my last. It is, however, a 
rare number to forget ; and, for your disinte- 
restedness, I forgive you. We parted company 
at Ballybough ; and now, with your leave — • 
unless you dread to die, like the hero of Pulci's 
Morgante, by the bite of a sea-crab — we shall 
proceed together along the shore to Marino. 

The first object that encounters your atten- 
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aversion to thia species of exaction; I never 
knew a road the better kept for it ; and we are 
all quite sensible that it is one of the principal 
causes of Clontarf being now " a desolation, 
a dry land, and a wilderness — a land wherein 
no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of man 
pass thereby." There is but one road in which 
I would fervently wish^ turnpike were estab- 
b'shed j and though I will not name that road 
" to ears polite." yet I do not think there will 
be much difficulty in determining its locality, 
when I tell you that, in my view, it would 
(hen have the effect which Sir John Davis 
would attribute to the extortion of coigne and 
livery in the same place — adding, " if it were 
used and practised there as it hath been in Ire- 
land, it had long since destroyed the very king- 
dom of Beelzebub." My Peg. however, being 
specially privileged, (by the act of Olympus, 
1st of Apollo,) passed unassessed. I wish 
more substantial quadrupeds could equally 
elude tne tax. 

" It were a delirate Btratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt'* 

Put it in proof, I pray you. 

From Ballybough to the Crescent, the view 
Of the bay on the right, and the hills and vil- 
lages beyond it, is very interesting, especially 
when the tide is at-home. The road soon reaches 

MARINO, 
once the favourite retreat of the celebrated 
Lord Charlemont. A gateway, modern and 
neat, surmounted by my lord's supporters, and 
stamped with the laudable motto, " Deo du- 
cente, ferro comitante," (that is, Madam, 
With God as my guide, 
And my sword by my Bide.) 
Such a gateway announces to the tourist that 
he has reached the desired demesne, but may 
not enter there. Dragons on the piers, and 
Waterloo pensioners in the gateways, prohibit 
all ingress; and I can assure you, if the dragons 
of antiquity had such coadjutors, Jason would 
never have carried off the golden fleece, nor 
Hercules the apples of the Hesperides. 

I was obliged to proceed nearly a mile on the 
Malahide road, to the remotest, but only gate- 
way through which admission is now permitted. 
I entered, and a long dark dirty lane, circuit- 
ing about the back skirt of the villa, and by 
the farm-yard, led me, at last, to all that once 
displayed the abode of the late resident Lord 
Charlemont, but now, in ruinous desolation, 
mourns the absence of the present. Do not, 
however, consider me as for a moment impugn- 
ing the worthy nobleman in question; the causes 
that induced his emigration are more to be la- 
mented than censured. 

The demesne comprises about 200 acres, 
once laid out and improved, with an elegance 
that reflected credit even on such a dilettante 
as its late possessor. The house presents a 
square of 60 feet to every side ; and has, in its 
day, been the shrine of some of the richest 
treasures of sculpture and painting, that the 
most critical research over Europe could sup- 
ply. The gardens, though not extensive, were 
then ornamented with the most judicious taste. 
The temple was a casino from the design of 
Sir William Chambers; and though we venture 
to think it too laboured in its ornaments, yet 
was it intended to present an image of what its 
noble proprietor had seen in the edifices of the 

accomplished Pericles 

Ah, poor Marino ! how changed from what 
yon have been ! The fallen leaves of many an 
autumn are rotting over your glades ; here 



resignedly lying, 

" On the base earth from whence they sprung, 
Unmcept " 



rustling, with melancholy sound — there more against her majesty's enemies in Spain and the 

low countries, was deemed a knight worthy to 
break a lance with the formidable O'Neill. 
He was accordingly despatched to Ireland, and 
The ivy is flinging its sombre livery over every his services there gratified the public expecta- 
wall, and gate, and tree; the moss is mellowing tion, particularly by the facility with which he 
in its deepest colours on the walks, the meadow succeeded in penetrating the territories of 
is burrowed with rats, that seem instinctively, i O'Neill.by means of the erection of Charlemont 
to have fled from the architectural remains ; I Fort, and by a bridge thrown over the Black- 
a few sickly plants are tastelessly exhibited i water. Sir Toby, after King James's accession, 
through the park, close set in wicker cages,! obtained priory of amongst several grants, one of 
like the martyrs of a Saxon sacrifice. There ! the regular canons at Armagh, and all their ex- 
are spots where primroses will peep, peafowl tensive possessions, at the yearly rent of £5. In 



must scream, and swans may swim, and this 
is all that remains of Marino. 

The hermitage is now a cabin, with un- 
pannelled doors, broken windows, and half-fallen 
plaister, propped in flank with a few rotten 
sticks, roofed with old stiff staring straw, and 
presenting for its contents a lame bench, and a 
rustic bed, dislocated in every joint. Rosa- 
mond's bower is a skeleton, scarcely any thing 
but the wooden frame work remains, the stucco 
has dropped off, the once beautiful chimney 
piece has been despoiled of its ornaments, the 
painted windows look their " last glassy glance," 
their richness has been washed or scratched 
away, " the thistle shakes here its lonely head— 
the moss whistles in the wind — the rat looks 



1612 and 1613, he was returned one of the 
knights for the county Armagh, and as such 
received in the latter year, jointly with the 
other member (Francis Annesley,) the honora- 
rium of £130 for his attendance during the 
session. In 1620, he was created a Peer by 
the title of Baron of Charlemont, and about 
the same time obtained a further grant, the 
contents of which, throw considerable light 
on the localities of Armagh, and its " olden ' 
sub-divisions, particularly the district once set 
apart for English students, (Trian Sassenach) 
as detailed by Colgan. 

Sir William, the second Lord Caulfield, was 
married to Mary, daughter of Sir John King, 
Knight, (ancestor to the Earl of Kingston. ) 



out from the windows — the rank grass of the j There is little in their histories, suited to this 

wall waves round his head Why dost thou paper, unless perhaps we allude to the great 

build the hall, son of the winged days? Thou hardshipsand privations which the said Mary un 



lookest from thy towers to day, yet a few 
years, and the blast of the desert comes, it 
howls on thy empty court !" 

Around this wreck a few wildly luxuriant 
shrubs unstayed by art, acquaint you that the 
gardener, like Norah Creenah's gown, 

" Leaves every beauty free 

To sink or swell as heaven pleases." 

The pond is yet in front of the bower, but it is 
green with stagnation. The swans have a 
small orbit, wherein they move their melan- 
choly course around the island that exhibits 
the mausoleum of their buried ancestor — poor 
Cob. 

From the pond to the temple, the southern 
shore of the bay is again seen to much advan- 
tage, but alas ! the temple itself, though perhaps 



derwent in the rebellion of 1 641, and detail some 
curious bequests in her will : she leaves " to her 
son John, half the pewter and brass, two pair of 
sheets, and two blankets in her house in 
Stephen-street, with her great silver can, ten 
silver spoons, and one of the great beer cups. 
Item 

President I'll hear no more of her bequests. 

" The wilt doth mutiny with wits regard." 

Hem ! Shakspeare ! 

Citizens We'll hear the will ! The will ! 

the will ! 

Antiquary — " Have patience, gentle friends, 
I must not read it." Mayhap, Sir, the his- 
tory of the third Lord Charlemont will afford 
matter of more general interest. 

On the evening of the 22d of October, in 



the best preserved relic of pristine taste, is , the fatal year of 1641, this nobleman was sit- 
catching the contagion of ruin. ting, after nightfall, surrounded by an affection- 

As no more of the demesne is permitted to 'ate family of sisters and brothers, in the great 
be inspected, I was here fain to transfer myself room of the fort of Charlemont, the custody 



to the back of one of the four lions that humbly 
crouch at the corners of the temple, nor do I 
think you will be reluctant to mount his neigh- 
bouring brother, while we look back into the 
days of " auld lang sync," and catch some more 
prominent recollections of 

THE CAULFIEI.DS. 

The family is supposed to have originally 
come from Oxfordshire, and Richard de Cave- 
feld, (the more ancient orthography,) is the 
first of whom any authentic record remains. 
He lived in the days of Henry III. In 
1545, appeared in England a very remark- 
able personage of the name of James Calfield, an 
eminent preacher and author of many works, 
much spoken of in Strype's Annals. In 1507, 
George Caulfield was a reader in Gray's Inn, 
and immediately after that year we find the 
family for the first time connected with Ireland. 

Sir Toby Caulfield, who in his early youth 
had accompanied that able seaman, Martin 
Frobisher, in his attempts to discover a N. W. 
passage to China, having in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth performed many remarkable services 



of which had descended to him, as it were, by 
inheritance, and in which he himself had lived in 
hospitable and unsuspecting confidence with his 
Irish neighbours, when suddenly a horn, heard 
winding without, attracted the attention of the 
garrison. Lord Charlemont started to the 
unwonted call in arms, but was met at the 
gate by- one of his officers, who informed him 
that the celebrated Sir Phelim O'Neill, with a 
few of his followers, being benighted, appealed 
to his lordship's hospitality. - The generous 
castellan, with a courtesy that had better ac- 
corded with " the days of oW romance," gave 
orders for the prompt admission «f th'fe chum- 
ants. 

The welcome was spoken — the feast was 
spread — the guests were seated — the electricity 
of mirth ran round : but, in. the depth of 
their carouse, there was an eye bed on .O'Neill, 
that almost read h» secret, The butler of the 
host, an old and trusty retainer, Was, from Bome 
interchange of looks among the newcomers, led 
to suspect the object of their visit: No sooner 
did the suspicion receive a reasonable confirm*- 
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tion than he contrived to suggest his apprehen- 
sion of peril to him for whose safety he was 
most concerned. The admonition, however, 
was ineffective, and the commandant with a 
frown, dismissed his Artemidorus, as one who 
would but mar their mirth. 

The menial thus repulsed, passed out of the 
fort, with the" intention of announcing his fears 
to the next military party that could or would 
release his master from the danger with which 
he considered him environed. He had not, 
however, gained many steps in his progress, 
when he was sqrrounded by the clan of the 
O'Neills, who, it appears, had gathered on the 
signal of their chief, to secure the conquest of 
that night. The fugitive was spied — he could 
not return — instantly he was seized and bound 
down, but, with a last effort as of warning to 
his friends within, he screamed aloud, — " the 
O'Neills ! the O'Neills !" 

The adherents of Lord Charlemont were 
instantly in aems; but the enemy without, 
aided as they were by Sir Phelim and his ac- 
complice* within, soon effected their entrance : 
the garrison were instantly seized, the noble 
family were thrown into close confinement, 
and such of the guards as offered more obsti- 
nate resistance, were slain. The valuables and 

arms wese seized to the use of the successful |Cept a portrait of Mr. Spring Rice, for the 
marauders ; and above all, one particular cas- • Chamber of Commerce, in Limerick. In the 
ket, which, from Sir Phelim's eagerness to present exhibition, the portrait of Lord Avon- 
discover and possess, it seemed almost the prin- ' more, by this gentleman, is one of the ablest 
cipal object of that night's foray, was carried productions of his pencil that we have seen, 
off by that chieftain himself. This once ob- j We have previously remarked that many of 
tained, the unwearied Sir Phelim threw him- our artists have, on this occasion, surpassed all 
self at the head of a party of his men, and their former efforts. Creganhas, in his portrait 
marching that night to Dungannon, took it of Mrs. Bertie Percy and child, produced a 
by surprise, while others of his adherents pos-!work which would do honor to any painter of 
seated themselves of the castle of Mountjoy. ; the English school. Lover has come forward, 
It was a memorable night, for it was the eve for the first time, as a portrait painter in oils, 
aud signal of the greatest rebellion that ever in a way that leaves no possible doubt of his 
shook our native land ! success in this branch of the art. We are com- 

D. pelled, however, in consequence of the space 

Summer-Hill. occupied by the ' private view' at Somerset 

(To tew""""* 1 -) _ House, to defer all the details both of this and 

: i the admirable exhibition of the ancient mas- 

ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY, ters, at the Royal Irish Institution, till next 

| week, when we hope to enter at large into the 

On Monday last, His Grace the Duke of merits of both : yet we are reluctant to omit 
Northumberland honoured the annual exhibi- mentioning that several of the paintings of Mr. 
tion of the Royal Hibernian Academy, with , G. F. Mulvany, astonished and delighted ns 
a visit, previous to its being opened to the pub- extremely. This young artist is really an 
lie, and expressed himself in terms of marked ; honour to our city, and bids fair to reach, ere 
approbation of the present display. Immedi- ! long, the very highest eminence in his profes- 



mined and despatched the merits of each piece, 
as it passed in review before us : we ventured 
to hint our surprise, suggesting in the gentlest 
terms, that we who had devoted a good deal of 
attention to the subject, could not venture to 
vie with him in quickness and decision of cri- 
ticism. Tut ! said our friend, who happened 
to be in an honest humour, my dear fellow, I 
know no more of pictures than your foot ; but 
ohserve, I always find fault : it requires no 
knowledge to do that, and I never do any thing 
else. This is, we suspect, the secret of the 
scoffing indifference shewn towards works of 
art in Ireland. Rothwell, though his sterling 
merit was fully appreciated, by the discerning, 
long before he left Ireland, got no encourage- 
ment proportioned to his abilities even the 
last year he was in Dublin ; Danby too, and 
O'Connor (who is now painting a number of 
landscapes for the Duke of Orleans, himself an 
admirable landscape painter,)were both, in like 
manner, unnoticed and unknown while among 
us, though in full possession of all those powers 
of mind and pencil which have since ren- 
dered them so distinguished elsewhere. The 
now President of the Royal Academy, never, 
to the best of our knowledge, painted a 
picture for any one in this country, ex- 



ately after his departure, the Academy held a 
general meeting to fill up one of the remaining 
vacancies in the list of associates, when Mr. 
Frazcr, landscape painter, was unanimously 
chosen. 



We, too, have visited the fifth annual exhibi- 
tion opened this week at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and have been very much gratified 
by the display it affords. We never before wit- 
nessed an exhibition here whieh displayed so 
much taste and judgment in the arrangement, 
or which contained so little that is absolutely 
bad. We know that it is very much the 
fashion to sneer at all productions of native art, 
as altogether beneath the notice of a critical 
connoisseur; but we also know, that this is a 
prejudice arising from sheer ignorance, and want 
of discernment to appreciate intrinsic excel- 
lence. We remember once visiting an ex. 
hibition which pleased us very much, with 
an acquaintance, who somewhat overpowered 
ns by the voluble facility with which he exa- 



We are surprised and sorry to see that the 
usual compliment of a military guard at the 
doors of the R. H. A. is this year withheld. 
Surely this simple and honourable mark of 
royal patronage ought not to be denied an in-* 
stitution, which is constituted by royal charter, 
and which reflects so much credit on the coun- 
try ? Sir John Byng is himself, we know, a 
patron of the arts, and we should be sorry to 
suppose he could refuse to gratify the Academy 
in so reasonable a request. 



followed by an Italian terzetto, — Voli il piede,'' 
which was charmingly given by the Misses 
Ashe, amongst whom we noticed a fair and 
very promising debutante, Miss Fanny Ashe. 
Mr. Barton, and Signor Brum executed solos 
on the violin and guitar, and acquitted them- 
selves most creditably, as did also Mr. Horn, 
in his pretty ballad of, " Helen Trevor," and 
" The deep, deep Sea ;" the latter, which was 
sung with much taste and judgment, received a 
general and well-deserved encore. This gen- 
tleman also contributed much to the effect of 
a beautiful duetto, " Ah si tu per gli occhi 
miei," from Rossini's new Opera of Guillaume 
TeU: it was sung by him and Miss Ashe ; the 
lady's part was given with all the chasteness 
and delicacy of style for which Miss. Ashe is 
so distinguished, and richly deserved the una- 
nimous applause with which it was rewarded. 
Mr. Pigott was, as he always is, admirable on 
the violincello. < Mr. Conran presided at the 
piano-forte. The delightful trio of " Alice 
Gray," was likewise an attractive feature in 
the entertainments of the night, and lost no- 
thing of its> natural pathos and beauty in the 
skilful hands of the Misses Ashe. 

The concert was to have taken place on 
Friday, and at the Rotunda, but in consequence 
of the performance of "the last amateur play 
of the season," at the Adelphi, on that even- 
ing, it was put off till the following one, and 
transferred to the Brunswick-street theatre, 
because the concert-room at the Rotunda was 
pre-engaged for Saturday night. So far as the 
music was concerned, this was certainly a loss, 
for independently of the associations connected 
with the Rotunda room, (though to one that 
" hath music in his soul," this too is of some 
importance,) it is very much more favourably 
shaped and circumstanced for giving effect to 
the efforts of the performers, who have to 
struggle with considerable difficulties in making 
themselves distinctly and clearly audible from 
the stage of the Adelphi We must assent, 
however, to the remark of a fair-lady friend of 
ours, who observed to us that in the latter 
place " the audience was seen to much greater 
advantage." By the bye, we could not help 
being struck with the serio-comic contrast 
which the stage exhibited the other night, when 
the curtain drew up, to that which we hadseen 
it present so lately at the private plays of the 
garrison. On those occasions it waB all life 
and brilliancy and splendour, the glittering 
scene of some gay comedy,— on Saturday even- 
ing, it discovered to our spectacled optics, only 
a group of instrumental performers, each in his 
suit of sables, and looking serious and solemn 
as a Jew on settling-day. 



MUSIC. 

The Adelphi Theatre was graced by a most 
numerous and fashionable audience on Satur- 
day evening, on the occasion of the Misses 
Ashe's concert. 

The performances commenced with an over- 
ture of Haydn's, led by Mr. Barton, which 
was not quite so effective as we could have 
wished, owing to the paucity of instruments, 
but was otherwise admirably performed. It was 



THE DRAMA. 

We visited the Theatre on Monday evening 
to pay our devoirs to " Her Elephantine Ma- 
jesty," who was introduced to a crowded au- 
dience in a new piece, called " The Fire Fiend, 
or the Elephant of Siam." She is certainly a 
most sagacious creature, and acquitted herself 
to the surprise and satisfaction of all who wit- 
nessed her performance. We cannot speak 
much for the production in which the animal 
is made to appear, as far as plot or language i> 
concerned ; the scenery and decorations are, 
however, remarkably splendid; and the dresses 
(which, we learn, have been brought from Lon- 
don, by Mr. Yates,) characteristic and ap- 
propriate. 



